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Bellingham Historical Commission members are;(left to right) 
Marcia Crooks, Florence McCracken, Elizabeth Andrews ,Mary 
Eunice Nicholson, Ernest Taft(center) with guest Senator 
Richard T. Moore and State Representative James E. Vallee. 


The Bellingham Historical Commission held it's 10th Annual 
Historic Appreciation Day on May 17th 1998. Each year a 
patron of the historical commission is chosen to receive 
this special award. It is given to recognize the honoree's 
continued contribution to the promotion and preservation of 
local history. The commission announced the 1998 honoree as 
Daniel G. Weston of Upton. Mr. Weston was born and brought 
up in Belllingham. Since 1980 Mr. Weston has been the prin- 
ter of the Crimpville Comments, our historical newsletter. 
The first issue that Mr. Weston printed for us was issue #67. 
Our latest issue is #142. This is the 76th issue that he 
has printed for us. Because of Mr. Weston and his love for 
history and the community he has been able to keep the 
printing cost very reasonable. Donating a great deal of 

his time to this publication. He personally stops by and 
picks up and delivers each issue. Because of his devotion 
we were many years ago able to increase the Crimpville Com- 
ments from 8 pages to 16 pages. Dan has been one of our 
great supporters throughout the years and has remained one 
of our devoted fans. It is through efforts such as Mr. 
Weston's that make our work so successful. Thank you Mr. 


Weston. Seam 
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CLASS OF 1898, FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL - 


Front row, seated: Walter A. Hills, Rubie M. Wales, 


Elsie V. Trask, Jennie F. Cook. 
Back row: Clarence E. Abbott, Alexander C. Ewen, 


Alice M. Paul, Claude J. Lewis. 
Four girls from Bellingham----Four boys from Franklin. 


Clarence Abbott was a dentist in Franklin under the 


name of C. Edson Abbott. 
Alexander Ewen was associated with Dean Academy and at 


one time was acting Head Master, 


For many years Bellingham experimented 
with a one, two and three year high 
school. If you wanted to attend a four 
year high school you had to go out of 
town to get your education. It wasn't 
until 1939 when Bellingham's first 
graduating class graduated from our own 
high school. This school was located on 
Harpin St. in South Bellingham and later 
became known as the Keough School. 
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THE OLD FRONT PORCH 


I can still remember the feeling of relief when the supper dishes were done after a long, hot 
summer day and it was time to go sit on the front porch. The slight breeze that greeted you as you 
stepped out of the hot, humid stickiness of the house was 'a breeze from heaven.' 

The front porch often was the size of a small bed- ms eee: Ci ee 
room, but there was always room for one more. Some *% Pease 
houses had a much larger porch or veranda. remem-  §". PSs 
ber ours was screened in and so, was a safe haven x 
from bugs. It usually had a waist-high railing of 
some sort...If the porch became overcrowded with 
friends, neighbors, etc., the younger set would sit on 
the steps, and those a little older would perch on the 
railing. It seemed everyone wanted to hear or take part 
in the news of the day OR the latest gossip. 

In front of the porch, one could usually find flowers 
or bushes(often prickly). If one became overzealous 
in a story or argument, they might find themselves in 
the middle of the bushes. 

The front porch gathering of-an-evening always 
seemed to demand an offering of lemonade or orange- 
ade(homemade of course) and often a cookie or two 
OR if the hostess(young or old) was overly ambitious 
and would venture into the over-heated kitchen, you 
might be treated to some bowls of popcorn. Ee at ne 

Out on the front porch, as evening turned to night you became more aware of your surround- 
ings: the swish, swish of passing cars, the sounds of crickets and birds, fire-flies flitting 
through the yard, the smell of Dad's pipe,etc....it almost seemed like a different world. 

It was inevitable the eyes of the younger generation grew heavier as the night wore on, but no 
one wanted to "give-up" and go inside to oven-like bedrooms. There were no air-conditioners 
then and very few fans. We just had to grin-and-bear it. 

Of course, I can't skip over the fact, that the front porch swing was put to good advantage 
when a date came over to visit. Mom and Dad eventually went off to bed and the porch became 
a haven for two. If the porch swing stopped 'squeaking', we heard from Dad (reminding us 
of the time). 

Over the years, the popularity of the front porch dwindled and the backyard patio seemed to 
take its place. Barbecues, swimming pools, and lawn games became the amusements and gath- 
ering places for the family and the more popular use and availability of the car took members 
of the family farther afield. 

However, drive around today, and look at the many developments of large, newer houses 
and what do you see? Many of them sport what is now called THE FARMER'S PORCH. 

It seems that the old adage--History Often Repeats Itself--may be coming true once again. 

ETA 
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SAY THAT AGAIN. 
Her house is very modern, 2 switch for 
every chore, 
A grouch can even find something wrong 
Except her little four-year-old, and with "the good old days." Geb. 


nothing needs it more. 
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THE "GREAT" ONE 


Sept.21,1938--60 years ago 


It was a hot and humid day. Those of us in 
school were lethargic and not very inter- 

ested in the afternoon's lessons. UNTIL, 

it was announced that there would be early 

dismissal. It seemed there was a bad storm Pisoni 
approaching. We were told to go straight homesgammisgs 

As we left Center School the wind was blow- # 


ing pretty hard, but to us kids, that made viii altace 
Circumstances more exciting. Before 

Carroll F.White barn,Mendon St. 
Of course, going home was furthest from our 
minds. I guess maybe we did "check in", Chevy Beachwagon in background 
drop off our jackets, books, etc. but we 
went right outside again--we didn't want to 
‘miss anything'. Willow trees were bending 
low,even forming a tunnel of sorts on Depot 
Street. Branches, leaves, larger limbs, 
Shingles, all kinds of debris was flying 
through the air. Later heavier branches 
were snapping off but it was still quite 
warm aS we joined in groups of 3 or 4 to 
travel around. That is, until some of our 
parents caught up with us and sent us home 
once again. 


This was called a "tropical depression" but- - 
naone really knew what that meant. Meteorol- 
ogists had no way of determining the size of — 
this storm back in 1938. Old-timers labeled Mtr 
this a 'line storm' and said"it could be a 

bad 'un". 


back of barn and what's left 


As the afternoon progressed into evening Of "Silos. 


the storm became more vicious--a large plate, 
glass window in the front of Thayer's Store 
blew in, whole trees in our front yard were | 
uprooted, telephone and electric poles were 
Snapped off, windows were broken from fly- | 
ing debris of all sorts. NOW, it was get- 3 
ting scary!!! Here and there some buildings | 
were demolished. 
From the following pictures, see the devas- j 
tation to the barn, etc. at the Carroll F. 
White farm on Mendon St.(route 140) just 
out of the center of town. As children, it 
was 'hard to believe our eyes". 


Sde 


Fortunately most homes had wood stoves rath- 
er than electric. We were well-supplied 

with kerosenelamps and candles. By now, we 
were busy inside, securing doors, repairing 
or blocking up broken windows, cleaning up 
broken glass and trying to stay out ‘from 
under foot'. 


There was plenty to do, even for a young 
eniad. 


Our NO-NAME storm caused untold damage 
to buildings, foliage,roads(some bridges 
were washed out), and even to personal 
life--over 600 people lost their lives. 
It seemed that nothing was 'spared'. 


Hurricane damage at the home of Arthur Curtis 


161 Mechanic St. 
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Courtesy of Gordon Curtis 


Those closer to the RhodelIsland and Conn- 
ecticut coast , where the storm left it's 
path over the water and came onto the 

land suffered devastating damages, but I 
can clearly recall the impact it had on 
Bellingham. It took weeks to get back to a 
semblance of normality--to clean up. 


Yes, it was 60 years ago, but I still 
have very vivid memories. 


Today there seem to be numerous storms, 
but our warning system is much improved 
and we are much better prepared, thanks to 
modern technology and past experiences. 


ETA 


QUESTIONS(?) & ANSWERS (!) 


QUESTION: Why were the churches in 
early New England called 'Meeting 
Houses?" 


ANSWER: Because they were ''Meeting 
Houses.) 

When towns in New England \were 
formed, the first requirement in 
any town's formation was the ''Set- 
tling of a Minister of Good Conver- 
sation," and building a Meeting 
House, 

The Meeting House was used for re- 
ligious services, and also was used 
for holding town meetings. 

Our present Bellingham Town Hall 
was built in 1802 as a "Town House! 
Previous to this time, town meet- 
ings were held in the Baptist meet- 
ing house. It was considered that 
it was "the duty of the Town in 
SUPPOGEFOL  Eheir dionity and for 
their own accomodation to erect a 
building suitable to transact the 
public concerns in." 

Ending an official sentence with a 
preposition was not the only prob- 
lem facing our ancestors; money, 
then as now, and the perennial 
church-state conflict caused all 
manner of discussion until one of 
the proponents - Eliab Wight - de- 
clared, "We can have such preach- 
ing as we like; the house don't be- 
Lone tonany..society;..1¢ belongs,.to 
the town." 

This ended the controversy. In Sep- 
tember of 1802, Dr. Thomas Baldwin 
of Boston preached the dedication 
sermon, and in his sermon, made it 
clear that the new Town House was 
"not intended for use by only one 
denomination." 

It can be said that our present 
Town Hall really became a "'Town 
House" when the Baptists, under the 
astute direction of Rev. Abiel Fish- 
er built their own meeting house. 
Bellingham's Meeting House proced- 
ure is typical of all New England 
towns, and a fascinating book on 
this subject is Edmund Sinnott's 
"Meeting House & Church in Early 
New England." FDD 


I HAD THE MEANEST MOTHER IN THE 
WORLD 


I had the meanest mother in the world!!! 


While other kids ate candy for breakfast, I had to 
have cereal,eggs and toast. When other kids had 
Cokes and candy for lunch, I had to eat a sandwich. 
As you can guess, my dinner was different from 
other kids too. 


My mother insisted on knowing where we were 

all the time. You'd think we were on a chain gang. 
She had to know who our friends were and what we 
were doing. She insisted that if we would be gone 
for an hour, that we be gone an hour or less. 


I am ashamed to admit it, but she actually had the 
nerve "to break the child labor law". She made us 
work. We had to wash all the dishes, make the 
beds, learn to cook and all sorts of odd things. I 
believe she lay awake nights thinking of mean things 
to do to us. She always insisted on us telling the 
truth--the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


By the time we were teenagers, she was much wiser 
and our life became even more unbearable. None of 
this tooting the car horn for us to come running. She 
embarassed us no end by making our friends and 
dates come to the door to get us. 


I forgot to mention that my friends were dating at the 
mature age of 12 and 13, but my old-fashioned 
mother refused to let me date until I was 15. 


My mother was a complete failure as a mother. None 
of us has ever been arrested. And who do we have to 
thank for this terrible way we turned out? You're 
right. Our Mean Mother! 


Look at all the things we missed. We never got to 
take part in a riot and a million and one other things 
our friends did. She made us grow up into God- 
fearing, educated, honest adults. 


I am trying to raise my children to stand a little taller, 
and I am filled with pride when my children call me 
mean. 


You see, thank God, He gave me the meanest mother 
in the world---from this I could say the country 
doesn't need a good 5 cent cigar...It needs more 
mean mothers and fathers. 


Anon. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER??? 


COBBLE ROCK 
Cobble Rock in North Smithfield can be reached 
| behind Hospice St.Antoine and also at the end of the 

Fairmount section in Woonsocket. The rock was left 
| there by the glacier and stood balancing on ledge for 
: many,many years. 

Mrs. Phyllis Thomas of the Woonsocket Historical 
‘ Society said that the rock slid a couple of feet a few 
years ago,perhaps from an earth tremor or some other 
phenomenon. Some people say that it was moved by 
children playing there, but that is highly unlikely, as 
it weighs several tons. 

Many people have hiked to the rock for picnics, 
when life was on a much slower pace. It was also a 
favorite spot years ago for outings for scouts, 4-H 
i groups, etc. 

ke 


In this picture of a 4-H group are:Huron Smith 

' (leader),Roland Bruneau,Carleton Patrick, Charles | 

- Sanford,John Ritaino(?)....picture courtesy: C.Patrick 
; HD 


DONATIONS 


Ladies Aid Society, 1st 
Baptist Church 
Louise & Theodore Aloupis 
Doreen & Robert LaFerriere 
Myla Thayer 
June(Hall)Merrick 
Peter & Linda Kornicki 
| (in memory of Peter-Pauline 
: Kornicki and Harold Cook, Sr.) 
Wesley & Virginia Johnson 
Marcia & Diane Crooks 
Steve & Deborah Champeau 
George & Carol Cleveland 
Kathryn & George Whiting 
Roland & Theresa Robidoux 
Ernest & Rita Sawyer 


| ' 
THANK YOU Photograph of some of Mrs. Champeau's 
Ath Grade Class, South Elementary School 


students on a recent field trip to the 
Throughout the spring and summer of 1998 : ‘cal Commission Museum. 
the yard at the Bellingham Historical Cen- hee panel MAGE) Pek 


ter and Museum has gone through some 
changes. Overgrown bushes were removed 
trees were cut and trimmed, rotting land- 
scape timbers were disposed of. Some 
materials such as wood chips, flowers, 
bushes and cement paint were donated. The 
majority of yard work was directed and done 
by Linda Fecteau. Other persons donating 
their time to beautify this yard are Connie 
Barnett and Ralph Moore. We would like to 
thank everyone for their donations of time 
and materials. 

ea oe 


In a forth coming issue we hope to have a 
complete list of contributors. 


1912 State Law in Effect in Bellingham 


— Che Conmmnvralth uf Massachusetts 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Acis ov 1912, CHoarren 59, 
An AcT TO neESTRICY THE US OF COMMON TOWELS. 

Section 1. In order to prevent the spread of communicable diseases, the 
stato bonrd of health is hereby authorized to prohibit in hotels and in such 
public places, vehicles or buildings as it may designate the providing of na 
common towel, and the board inay establish rules and regulations for this 


purpose. 
Section 2. Whoever violntes the provisions of this act, or any rule or 
regulation of tho state board of health made under authority hereof, shall 
be deemed guilty of » misdemennor and be liable to a fine not exceeding 
twenty-five dollars for ench offence. 
Section 3. ‘This act shall take effect on the first day of June, nineteen 


I called the Patent Office about my Solar-Powered hundred and twelvo, [Approved Iebruary 9, 1912. 


Clothes-Dryer REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PROVIDING OF A 
COMMON TOWEL. 


In accordance with the provisions of the above chapter, the State 
Board of Health, at a regular meeting held April 4, 1912, voted to 
make the following regulations in relation to providing the common 
towel: 


I said,"With a rope, And two trees!" ; On and after June 1, 1912, it shall be unlawful to provide a 


common towel :— 


I said "It doesn't use any energy.None." 


They said,"How did you make it?" 


They said,"Sounds like a clothesline" (a) In any building used as a public institution, hotel, restaurant, 
f theatre, public hall or public school; or 


I said,"What a great name, Mind if I use it?" (b) In any railroad station, railroad car, steam or ferry boat. 


The term “ common towel,” as used in these regulations, shall be 
t considered to mean a roller towel or a towel available for use by 
more than one person without being washed after such use. 
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Eighteen of the houses listed on the map are 
no longer in existence. The following ones 
are gone. 

Tuttle house - new house now there. 

Binks house - torn down August 1998. 

Jones house - torn down for power lines. 
Southwick house - torn down for power lines. 
Tavern - torn down, new house in area 

Perry house - torn down, varney's office there} 
Mulvey house - torn down, now Monique Dr. 
Dawley house - torn down, now a gas station. 
Olson house - torn down, now road to Home Dep. 
Sawyer house - torn down for Rte. 495 

Desilet house - torn down for Rte. 4957 

Law house - torn down for Rte. 495 ramp. 

Brown house - torn down, now Bike Shop. 
Stoddard house - torn down, Staples there now. 
Ryan house - torn down, now parking for church} 
Naughton house — burned down. 

Apartment house — now Cumberland Farms. 


Lovelace house - now A & O Garage. 
F.M.M. 
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300 YEARS AGO 
BELLINGHAM SETTLED 


Two Pioneers - 
Baptist and Quaker 


Several years before King Philip’s War, the 
men of Dedham, during the summer months, 
gathered hay from meadows on common land 
today known as Bellingham and Wrentham. 


Wrentham was incorporated in 1673. After 
two years, war broke out. Settlers had to aban- 
don their new homes and return to Dedam, as 
had been necessary twice before in fear of In- 
dians. 

No settlements had yet been made in Belling- 
ham, though there is a vague tradition of a fort 
or house of refuge from Indians just north of 
North Bellingham Cemetery. The overthrow of 
the Indians was so complete, the English soon 
recovered from their fears. A few Indians re- 
mained and some were required to live with 
white men as their guardians. 

In 1691, when colonists from other towns be- 
gan to spread out, Dedham selectmen sent two 
men to examine land today known as Belling- 
ham. On January 4, 1692, they reported the land 
was not worth laying out but on June 7, 1698, 
“the proprietors of the common land or undi- 
vided lands of Dedham” met to divide the land 
into lots of 100 acres each. Jacob Bartlett and 
Nicholas Cook were first to settle in Bellingham. 
Both men are sometimes referred to as pioneers 
of the town. 

Strong and independent, both were of Rhode 
Island colony beliefs rather than Massachusetts, 
as they belonged outside the strict Puritan col- 
ony thinking, as were most of their neighbors. 
Existence of two different colonies is an impor- 
tant factor in the town’s history. 


Early Massachusetts settlers were of Puritan 
Faith. In 1630, by order of the General Court, 
church ministers were to be supported at pub- 
lic expense. By 1631, unless a man was a member 
of the church, he could not vote or be admitted 
as a free man. Anyone absent from a church ser- 
vice by 1635, was fined or imprisoned. It was 
decided the following year that new churches 
could not be formed without approval of magis- 
trates and existing churches. 

Therefore, the rule of the word of God meant 
persecution. The neighboring colony, Rhode Is- 
land, became refuge for Baptists and Quakers. 

Massachusetts churches baptised infants by 
sprinkling but Baptists ce sidered this an un- 
scriptual, useless ceremony . -ause infants were 
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too young to understand. They insisted no one 
join a church without being re-baptised at an 
understanding age. 

Quakers also troubled Massachusetts authori- 
ties. They wanted to abolish oaths, distinctive 
ceremonies, church sacraments and war. They 
worshipped in a simple manner hoping for the 
conscious presence and control of the Holy Spir- 
it in each man’s life. 


The persecution of Quakers was unsuccessful 
in keeping them away, though most made their 
settlements in the Roger Williams area of 
Rhode Island, where each was a free man no 
matter what his religion was. 


Bellingham’s first family lived in true pioncer 
region with little interference from church or 
state. No births were found in town records, for 
Quakers kept their own. They disapproved of 
inscriptions on gravestones. They believed all 
men should be equal, even in the grave. Their 
family burial grounds had about two dozen 
rough stones left in 1879. 


Jacob Bartlett, who was a Quaker, purchased 
the first lot of land in Bellingham in 1696. Ex- 
actly where his home was located is not known, 
it may have been in Woonsocket, a north east 
corner, which was once part of this town. 


Our first settlers had little to fear from wild 
beasts. In 1698, the town of Dedham offered a 
reward of 20 shillings for every wolf and wildcat 
killed and six pence for a rattlesnake. All soon 
disappeared. With the Indians gone, Bartlett 
had only the strict laws of Massachusetts to fear. 
Having escaped them for almost thirty years, he 
was finally imprisoned in Boston, for refusing 
to support the town church. 

Massachusetts’ intolerance was troublesome 
for Baptists as well. Nicholas Cook, our second 
pioneer, was born in Mendon in 1660. A Bap- 
tist, he married Joanna Rockett in 1684 and mar- 
ried Mehitable Staples in 1712. Land was laid 
out to him east of the Great River (Blackstone) 
and on both sides of Peter’s River. The new 
settlers were very poor. In 1706, Cook, in behalf 
of himself and several neighbors, asked to be re- 
lieved from Dedham town taxes for two years. 
It was granted. In 1708, he was constable for 
that part of town, leading us to believe he was 
possibly a principal citizen there. In 1713, he 
gave his son Nicholas Jr. land situated partly 
in Mendon and partly in Bellingham. At a mceet- 
ing held in Cook’s house in 1717, it was voted to 
complete by June 30, 1717, the first and second 
divisions and later to lay out the third. “Thomas 
Sanford was the moderator. Also voted on were 
two or three acres to be used as a burying place 
later to be known as the South Bellingham Cem- 
etery. Cook, who died December 1, 1730 at the 
age of 71, is buried in South Cemetery. 
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90 YEARS AGO 


CHARLES RIVER WOOLEN Co., 


NORTH BELLINGHAM, MASS. 


April 4,1908 
To the Honorable Board of Selectmen, 
Town of Bellingham,Mass. 


Gentlemen:- 


We wish to call your attention to the state of law-lessness which exists among the younger 
element of this village. 

Recently a delegation from here committed some acts of violence which resulted in damage 
to the station at the junction, this resulted in action by the Railroad company, with the result the 
damage was repaired by those who caused it. 

A few nights after this some of this same element entered the Hall over the store here, by a 
ladder through the second story windows. No apparent damage resulted to this company's 
property. The ladder was taken from the R.R. station and slightly damaged. 

About the same time lanterns were stolen from the street cars. 

Shortly after this one of this company's carts was taken from its shed, and one of the 
windows in the barn had four lights of glass broken, Prompt action by the writer resulted in the 
damage being repaired. 

This element has made a nuisance of itself for some time past by loud, boisterous talking, 
singing, and yelling. Much of this is wholly indecent and unfit for anyone to listen to. This, the 
neighbors in the vicinity of the depot are obliged to listen to, especially in warm weather when 
windows are open. 

We feel that your board should take action that will stop this condition of things in this 
village, and we respectfully urge you to give it your early consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Charles River Woolen Co. 
J.E.Barber,A gt. 
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FACT, FICTION OR FOLKLORE 


*A ring around the moon means rain or snow in 
the near future. 
*A pasture full of cows lying down forecasts 


rain. 
*The American Indian had six seasons; spring, 
summer, summer fall, fall, winter and winter 


spring. 


‘to the woodshed. A privy was at the rear-é6f 
|the Shed. It kept folks out of the elements. 


*You cannot sneeze with your eyes open. 

[* A blue moon is when there are two full moons 
iin one month. 

*Lightning not only flashes from the cloud to 
the ground but from cloud to cloud and the 
ground to the cloud. 


*A ball of lightning, which is seldom seen, 


*Indian summer is a warm spell after the firstjseems to float slowly by but explodes when 


Kiting erost. 

*The best time to plant peas is St. Patrick's 
Day. If it snows on the planting it's poor 
Man's fertilizer. 

*It"s time to plant the corn when the leaves 
on the oak tree are as big as a mouse's ear. 

*You can tell what the winter weather will be 
by the orange band on the wooly bear cater- 
pillar. The wider the band, the milder the 
winter will be. 

*In building a house years ago the farmer's 
wife wanted the kitchen an ell as it would 
receive sun most of the day. 

*Old time cooks could tell how hot the oven 
was by passing her hand through it. 

*The grasshopper sings loudest when the temp- 
erature is 95* or over. 

*In summer one can tell the temperature by 
counting the chirps of the cricket in 14 
seconds and adding 40. 


*There's more apt to be a frost in spring and 


fall when the moon is full. 

*You can tell how close a thunderstorm is by 
counting 1000,2000 etc. from the time the 
lightning flashes until the thunder claps. 
Each number represents a mile. 

*White horses are born black. 

*Animals will pace nervously several hours 
before an earthquake. 


*A little black paint added to white makes it 


look whiter. 

*Moss always grows on the north side of a 
tree trunk. 

*A cord of wood (stacked) measures 8 feet 
long, 4 feet high and 4 feet deep. 

*Land measurements of old were in rods and 
links: a rod is 5.5 yards or 16.5 feet. 
link is 7.92 inches. An acre is 160 sq. 
rods or 4840 sq. yds. or 43,560 sq. feet. 

*A tomato is a fruit, not a vegetable. 

*In the past electric wires outside would 
"sing' on cold nights. 

*In days of yore, the privy was always built 
out of sight, down wind and where the dig- 
ging was easy. 
so an arm load of wood could be brought in 
each time someone made the trip. 


A 


*Where winters were severe, the wood shed was } 


attached to the house and the barn attached 


The woodpile was by the path } 


it hits something. 

*A horse's legs at birth are the same length 
they'll be as an adult. The hip area grows 
but the legs stay the same. 

*The motto for Massachusetts is - By the 
sword we seek peace, but peace only under 
jliberty. 

* The Boy Scout handbook tells us we can tell 
ithe height of a tree by holding a stick up- 
fright in your outstretched hand. Step back 
juntil the top of the stick covers the top 

of the tree and your thumb its foot. Twist 
{the stick so it's parallel to the ground. 
Notice the spot where the tip of the stick 
‘hits the ground. By stepping off the dist- 
lance from the spot to the tree you get the 
trees height. 

* The distance across a stream is measured by 
jstanding on the shore and placing a flat hand 
jagainst your eyebrows, palm down. Slant the 
hand until its outer edge seems to touch the 
jopposite shore. Turn 90*, transferring the 
distance across the water to your side of the 
jshore. The distance to the point on your 
jshore which the edge of your hand now seems 
to touch is the width of the river. 


« 
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ANYONE FOR A GAME OF MIBBIES? 


Or alleys, glassies, immies, or more properly marbles? 


Webster's dictionary indentifies marbles as "anything resembling a 
little ball of stone, glass, or clay, used in games....in which a 
marble is propelled by the thumb to hit other marbles, usually to 
drive them out of a marked circle." 


Popularly known, we suppose, as having given rise to the present 
slang expression - "losing one's marbles..." 


There are few among us who have not in earlier years played at the 
game of marbles, carrying on a highly individualized sport that began, 
as nearly as can be determined, in England around 1600. Children that 
long ago were caught up in playing with what were called purees, clay- 
ies, pee-wees, made from marble, clay or limestone. 


It was not until 1740 that marbles came across the Atlantic to 
America in the form of half-inch diameter balls. These were, for the 
most part colored bluish-purple, brown or gray. They were "mostly" 
round, but had slight flat spots on them produced by the grinding pro- 
cess. Marbles from Germany were principally imported by 1850. 


Shortly after 1850, marbles were made of clay which was glazed, and 
had a light brown or blue color, and were known as ''crockery"' marbles. 
These marbles had striated marks in their glaze, caused by the small 
spheres touching one another in the kilns in the firing process. These 
marbles have been called "'bennies,'' from the mistaken idea that they 
were made in Bennington, Vermont stoneware company. These can still be 
found in antique shops erroneously called ''Bennington marbles."' 


From 1860 to 1885, most marbles were being imported from Germany, — 
and were of agate. They came in a wide variety of colors, natural and 
banded, and many were colored by artificial dyeing. 


Here again, nomenclature erred, in that at one time, these agate 
marbles were called "glassies,'' due to the almost glass-like surface 
and texture they exhibited. 


True "glassies'' - marbles made from glass were commercially produc- 
in America in the 1880s, most of which were made in Massachusetts. 
Handmade ''glassies" are easily identified by their having two spots at 
opposite points on their surface, caused by the finished marble being 
twisted and cut off from the glass rod on which it was made. These mar- 
bles were clear, with different colors of glass swirling through their 
centers. American and German glass marbles of this period are identical 
in appearance. 


Around 1885, the first commercial production of clay marbles began 
in America, most of which were about one-half inch in diameter, and 
were mostly purple, green or blue, with white being more rare. Marble 

collectors look for white clay spheres with painted concentric rings of 
this period. 


There's much more to the story of our mibs, glassies, and aggies - 
of the marbles that contained comic strip characters, and incredibly 
contrived opaque backgrounds in some of them - and they're being pro- 
duced at the rate of over three hundred million a year. So "knuckle 
down" and shoot; we hope you don't "lose your marbles...." oo 


aye 


THAT OLD LAUNDRY BASKET 

How many laundry baskets have you” | 
purchased in your lifetime? | don't : 
really want to know, but | want to make: 
an issue of it.With daily or weekly use 
they soon develop cracks and don't 
Survive any rough handling. 

But, let's go back a few years(??). Do 
you remember those sturdy wicker 
baskets? My mother had one and | have 
no recollection of her having to replace | 
it. In fact, | inherited it once | married | 
and even then it survived several years 
of baby diapers, etc. 

Wash was hung out in all kinds of 
weather. In past years there were no 
electric dryers(in fact, the cost of 
electricity was too high and income 
was too low). Clothes whitened and 
dried in the sun--in winter they froze | 
Stiff but all were piled high in the old 
clothes basket and brought into the 
house to thaw out. 
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As years passed the old basket 
continued to serve but it also showed 
signs of"wear and tear". A few of the 
topmost reeds began to crack and come 
loose. With tape and cord we would try 
to weave them together again. This 
worked for awhile, but when the handle 
gave out there wasn't much that could 
be done. Trying to purchase a new 
wicker basket became a hopeless task-- 
once in a while you might find one in a 
catalog. However the newer ones 
couldn't "hold-a-candle" to the old 
Originals. 

We now own a plastic laundry basket- 
-who knows how long it will last. I'd 
wager a guess that in many households 
the laundry goes from the hamper to the 
washer and then to the dryer. But in my 
mind, there's nothing to surpass hanging 
the wash outside in the sunshine or 
carrying it in that old wicker laundry 
basket. 

ETA 


THE RADIO 


In my younger days the radio 
Was quite a great machine, 
Before the television show 
Had entered on the scene. 


We didn't have a picture 

Nor was reception very clear, 
But we'd build a great adventure 

From what little we could hear. 


We formed our own opinion 
Of how the scene was set, 

The hero and the heroine 
Could be blonde or brunette. 


With our own imagination 
We made the final choice, 
A custom-made creation 
Formed from a distant voice. 
A.F.Weldemann 


letters... 


Letters...We get 


© 


Ernest Taft: 

The Ladies Aid Society want to thank you 
for being with us at our meeting at the Adult Day 
Care Center, Apr.14,1998. 

Your showing of the Artifacts of Yesteryear 
as greatly appreciated by all. Hope we can see 
more. Thank youagain. Enclosed please 
find check to help the Historical Commission 
carry on their work. 

Edith Sanderson 


Gentlemen: 
I was born at Bellingham Four Corners 
across from John Lundvall in 1913. . 

You send me paper as it is printed. A long 
time ago you printed about Benjamin Franklin. 
The encyclopedia says he was born in Boston, 
but to me if I'm right, you said he was born be- 
tween Franklin and Boston. My sister is 90 this 
year(Mrs. Fred Thibodeau). She lives in 
Franklin, but a few years of her 90s. She lives in 
the caretakers house she bought when the Hay- 
wood Estate sold off same estate to church. They 
made a convent and school out of the estate.Dean 
Academy houses the Benjamin Franklin Library. 

If possible could you verify my last thought 
as to their right or wrong ? 

Thank you. No rush. 

George Bourcier 


BPO ee rr pe mr rn rr a PE eG ore 


Ee an er es ees, 


RA wee ee eee re, 


Dear Ernest: : 

I am writing to you for two purposes. First 
find enclosed my donation to the Crimpville | 
Comments of which I thoroughly enjoy receiving | 
and reading, and secondly to ask you to puton 
your mailing list a friend of mine who I grew up _, 
with and went to school with in South 
Bellingham. 

One day | asked him if he receives your paper ; 
and he said "n 0". I then asked him if he would 
like to read my past issues which I save and he 
said yes. He so enjoyed reading about his old 
hometown, he asked me if I would write to get 
him on your mailing list and so I am doing 
so."Moe" has been living in California about 35 
years, moving here from Florida where we both 
lived for 10 years and both migrated to CA. in 
the '60s. His address is Maurice Dussault------- ; 


SNE Se ee re pe 


Thanks again for the great job you are doing 
and we always regard your paper as a Touch of 
Home' from across the nation. Continued 
success... Deepest regards. 

Roland Robidoux 


Mr. Bourcier: 


Yes, indeed, you are correct. 

Ben Franklin was born on Milk St. 
in Boston,Ma. in 1706. 

Looking through old issues of The 
Crimpville Comments, we mentioned 


Ben Franklin's passing through 

Bellingham in 1753. 

Horace Mann was' born in Franklin, 

MA. in 1796. 

Sorry for the confusion. 
Historical Commission 
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Diana L. Snyder 

Joseph C. Condon Sr. 

Hazel A. Melville 

Harold W. Dahlstrom 
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Jesse E. Tripp 

Robert I. Tate 
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J. Neville Meehan 

Robert C. Taylor Jr. 
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BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
3 Common Street 

Old Library Building 

Bellingham, Mass. 02019 


BEFORE 


Nash (?) Home on former 
Bellingham Town Common 


Current Bellingham Historical 
Commission Museum. 


AFTER 
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